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ADEN. 26 Jan.—It was learned that the Aden Government had 
ordered the deposition of Sheikh Shaher of the Subheihi and the return 
of all rebel tribesmen from sanctuary in the Yemen before 29 January 
(see p. 38). It was reported that the Yemen was supplying the rebels 
with arms and ammunition to resist the combined Aden and Lahej 
force sent to restore order. The rebels’ stronghold had been bombed by 
the R.A.F., and an Aden levy and a Lahej soldier were reported to have 
been killed in the fighting. 

29 Jan.—It was announced that the British Government had com- 
municated with the Yemeni Government on the question of the rebel 
Subheihi tribesmen. 

Aden Government and Lahej Sultanate forces were reported to have 
occupied an area of the Subheihi tribe. The rebels sheltering in the 
Yemen had been offered an amnesty if they returned and swore alle- 
giance to the Government and the Sultan by 29 January. Casualties 
among the tribesmen were reported to number about 150. 


AUSTRALIA. 22 Jan.—Basic Wage. It was announced that the 
average basic wage in the six capital cities remained unchanged for 
the first time in any quarterly revision since May 1947. Mr Menzies, 
Prime Minister, claimed that it was clear evidence of the success of the 
Government’s anti-inflationary measures and an outstanding event. 

Bank Rate. It was officially announced that the bank rate had been 
reduced from 6 to 54 per cent. The Association of Banks and Bankers 
said that the banks would voluntarily reduce credit charges by a further 


4 per cent. 


AUSTRIA. 27 Jan.—Russian Note to western Powers on peace treaty 
talks (see U.S.S.R.). 
29 Jan.—Western Note to Russia (see U.S.S.R.). 
30 Jan.—Western invitation to four Power talks (see Great Britain). 
4 Feb.—Soviet reply re four-Power talks (see Great Britain). 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 30 Jan.—Colonial Secretary’s recommenda- 
tions for constitutional reform (see Great Britain). 


BURMA. 22 Jan. A War Ministry spokesman said that captured docu- 
ments showed both that Chinese Nationalists were helping the Karen 
rebels to defend the Mawchi mines against the Government and that 
there was evidence of a pact between the Karens and the Communist 
underground in Burma. 

The Chinese Nationalist forces, estimated at about 4,000 men, were 
stated to be deployed along the frontier from Myitkyina in the north 
to the Salween river in the south. 

29 Jan.—It was announced that rebels had attacked Bassein, a town 
one hundred miles west of Rangoon. 

The town of Einme, sixty miles north of Bassein, which had been 
seized by the rebels on 27 January, was heavily bombed by Government 
aircraft. 
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CHINA. 27 Jan.—British Note on British firms in China (see Great 
Britain). 

4 Feb.—Addressing the national committee of the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, Chou En-lai, Prime Minister, declared that 
the main tasks for 1953 were the strengthening of the ‘resist America 
and aid Korea’ movement, the initiation of the first five-year plan, and 
the elections for the National Assembly. He claimed, among the achieve- 
ments of the past three years, that 2,000 State-owned farms had been 
organized, 34,000 co-operatives set up with 141 m. members, and 2 m. 
‘bandits’ wiped out on the mainland. Trade with the Soviet bloc had 
increased from 26 per cent in 1950 to 72 per cent in 1952, but he added 
that trade with any capitalist country would be welcomed, and he 
denied that the American embargo had harmed China. He expressed 
his gratitude to the Soviet Union for its ‘selfless aid’. 

Chou En-lai emphasized the good relations between China and the 
North Koreans and declared that their joint strength was growing 
while the Americans’ was weakening. At the same time he repeated 
his readiness for an immediate cease fire in Korea in accordance with 
the truce terms already agreed on by the armistice delegations, and 
leaving the question of repatriation of prisoners to be settled at a 
political conference of eleven nations. In a reference to the new Ameri- 
can policy of ‘Asians fighting Asians’, he said this was in keeping with 
dropping the atomic bomb on Asians, practising germ warfare on 
Asians, and experimenting with secret weapons on Chinese and 
Korean prisoners of war. 


CONFERENCE ON CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION. 29 Jan.— 
At the final plenary session the conference adopted a resolution of 
loyalty to the Queen, and the heads of delegations signed an agreed 
report on the conference. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 22 Jan.—France. The Government demanded 
the immediate recall of the French military attaché on the ground that 
he had collaborated in espionage. It also withdrew the residence per- 
mits of two officials of the French Embassy. 

At the same time the Government protested to the French Govern- 
ment against the reported arrest of two members of the Czech Embassy 
in Paris, 

M. Kolar, the secretary, stated in his report to a meeting of the 
Central Trades Union Council that there had been serious difficulties, 
especially in the mines of the Ostrava and Kladno regions, and he urged 
the adoption of Soviet technical methods and the abolition of too rigid 
centralization. He disclosed that in the first half of 1952 more than 
1,400,000 shifts had been missed, without any excuse, in the industrial 
section, and 1,500,000 shifts in the building section, and in the same 
period fluctuations of manpower were such that in the power section 
28,919 new workers had been engaged while 24,182 had left the industry: 
in the metallurgical section 23,734 were engaged and 18,178 had left. 
On the credit side the average wage of skilled workers had risen from 
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Czechoslovakia (continued) 

4,979 Kes a month in the last quarter of 1951 to 5,202 in the last quarter 
of 1952, and 7,922 more flats had been built in the first nine months of 
1952 than in the corresponding period of 1951. He also gave details of 
increases in the production of motor cycles, bread and wheat, flour, 
meat, fats, and eggs. 

23 Jan.—French demand for recall of Czech diplomat (see France). 

28 Jan.—Prague Radio announced further cuts in sugar, butter, and 
egg rationing from 1 February. 

2 Feb.—Government Changes. Prague Radio announced the 
establishment of a new Praesidium of nine deputy Premiers under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister, Mr Zapotocky, with the task of 
controlling the activities of members of the Government and of con- 
ducting Government business between the Government’s sessions. The 
nine members were: Mr Bacilek, National Security; Gen. Cepicka, 
Defence; Mr Kopecky, former Minister of Information; Prof. Nejedly, 
former Education Minister; Mr Nevotny, a Communist Party secre- 
tary and member of the Politbureau; Mr Uher, a Communist Party 
secretary; Mr Siroky, former Foreign Minister and Vice-Premier; Mr 
Fierlinger and Dr Dolansky who were both previously Vice-Premiers. 

Mr David was appointed Foreign Minister in the place of Mr 
Siroky. New ministries were set up for State Farms and for Building 
Materials, and a new State Bureau for Internal Culture was established. 


DENMARK. 29 Jan.—U.S.S.R. A Russian Note was received which 
repeated the charge contained in the previous Note of 1 October that, 
by intending to allow the stationing of foreign troops on Danish soil, 
the Danish Government was participating in preparations for aggres- 
sion against Russia. 

4 Feb.—Constitution. The Prime Minister introduced in Parlia- 
ment a Bill, based on recommendations of an all-party commission, to 
amend the constitution and the law of succession to the throne. The 
main proposals were: abolition of the Landsting (Upper House); a 
provision enabling females to succeed to the throne; a change in the 
status of Greenland from that of a colony to that of an integral part of 
the motherland ; lowering of the voting age from twenty-five to twenty- 
three or twenty-one, whichever might be decided by a plebiscite 
among all over twenty-one. To counterbalance the abolition of the 
Landsting it was proposed to provide for a plebiscite on Swiss lines if 
one-third of Parliament or 30 per cent of the electorate should demand 
it. The constitution would also for the first time refer explicitly to the 
working of the parliamentary system. : 


EGYPT. 23 Jan.—In a speech at the opening of celebrations to mark 
the first six months of the army regime, Gen. Nagib declared that 
Egypt must ‘get rid of the last traces of British imperialism’. He 
announced the formation of an organization—the Liberation Front— 
to cement the nation’s unity, and said its motto would always be ‘unity, 
discipline, and work’. 
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It was learnt that an Egyptian judge, Ibrahim Sherbani, had acquitted 
two Egyptian civilians charged with illegally entering a British army 
camp in the Canal Zone. He had said that British troops had no rights 
on Egyptian soil since Egypt abrogated the 1936 treaty. 

24 Jan.—The Council of Ministers announced a decree giving the 
Government the right to proclaim general mobilization in case of inter- 
national tension, danger of war, or the outbreak of war. 

26 Jan.—At the end of the four-day ‘Liberation’ celebrations Gen. 
Nagib said while addressing a crowd in Cairo that the freeing of the 
Nile Valley from every foreign soldier was a trust which had to be ful- 
filled. He also said that Egypt aspired to the major victory of freedom 
from the tyranny of the usurper and freedom from fear, poverty, and 
ignorance. 

Palestine. Col. Riad, chief of Palestine Affairs in the Government, 
told the press that Egypt had requested an immediate meeting of the 
Palestine truce committee because of an attack by Jewish soldiers on 
Egyptian territory in the Gaza-Rafah area on 24 January. He alleged that 
two houses had been blown up and five Egyptians killed. (For Israeli 
version see Israel). 

28 Jan.—Sudan: Egyptian Draft Proposals. Gen. Na~‘b presented 
to the British Ambassador a Note containing an Egyptian draft of an 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan. 

29 Jan.—Umma Party’s support for Egyptian text (see Sudan). 

2 Feb.—Request for withdrawal of British official (see Great Britain). 

Italy. Signor Pacciardi, Italian Defence Minister, who was on a 
five-day visit to Egypt, had talks with Gen. Nagib and the Foreign 
Minister. 

3 Feb.—_West Germany. Trade discussions opened in Cairo between 
representatives of the Arab States and a west German delegation 
headed by Dr Westrick. 

4 Feb.—British statement on Egyptian threats of guerrilla warfare 
(see Great Britain). 

Speaking at Tanta, Major Saleh Salem declared that the Liberation 
Rally would ensure the evacuation of ‘imperialist forces from the whole 
Nile Valley . . . We will ask the imperialists to get out . . . If they 
refuse, we shall resort to drastic action as already promised by Gen. 
Nagib. In this case our clear policy will be to resort to a struggle even 
if this struggle leads to our blood being shed.’ 


EUROPEAN MONETARY CONFERENCE, 31 Jan.—A three-day 
conference, convened by the European League for Economic Co- 
operation to discuss the monetary problems of Europe and the sterling 
area, ended in Brussels after adopting a resolution declaring the restora- 
tion to European countries of ‘currencies worthy of the name’ to be an 
urgent necessity and urging the restoration by stages of freely con- 
vertible currencies as a final objective for every country. The conference 
considered that convertible currencies were no obstacle to measures to 
counteract a slump and were not incompatible with safeguards to social 
and economic interests which might suffer in the process of adjustment. 
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European Monetary Conference (continued) 
The conference also emphasized its preference for the formation of 
a ‘truly European market’ by the Coal and Steel Community. 
Addressing the conference, M. Janssen, Belgian Minister of Finance, 
said that Belgium was ready to contribute to the convertibility of cur- 
rencies but said it should be a true convertibility and not a ‘mere 
reciprocal transferability of inconvertible currencies’. 


EUROPEAN TRANSPORT CONFERENCE. 31 Jan.—A three-day 
conference in Paris of the Transport Ministers of France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and the Benelux countries ended after 
reaching agreement on, inter alia: extension of the Franco-German pool 
of railway goods wagons to other countries; standardization of railway 
equipment; coordinated development of trunk roads; recognition of the 
Union de Navigation Fluviale as the joint instrument for regulation of 
inland navigation; and the establishment of a commission to study 
waterway construction projects. 

It was also announced that a Franco-Italian agreement had been con- 
cluded for the construction of a tunnel under Mont Blanc, and a Franco- 
German agreement for the building of new bridges over the Rhine. 


FORMOSA. 2 Feb.—U.5S. decision re Seventh Fleet (see United States, 
State of the Union Message). 

3 Feb.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek issued a statement welcoming the 
decision to withdraw the American prohibition of attacks on the Chinese 
mainland. He said he had repeatedly asked for such a step during the 
past two years, and he assured ‘his friends abroad’ that he would not 
ask for aid in ground forces. 


FRANCE. 22 Jan.—Czech protest and expulsion of French military 
attaché (see Czechoslovakia). 

23 Jan.—Czechoslovakia. The Foreign Ministry announced that it 
had demanded the recall of the Czech military attaché in Paris as a 
persona non grata. 

24 Jan.—Budget. In the course of the budget debate, M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, Finance Minister, declared that the Government was com- 
mitted to maintain the value of the franc both internally and externally. 

25 Jan.—Defence. M. Pleven, Defence Minister, told the Assembly 
that the defence estimates included expenditure of 1,247,000 m. francs 
from French sources—an increase of 42,000 m. francs—and_ 173,000 m. 
francs of U.S. aid which he hoped would be increased. About 331,000 
m. francs, derived from French revenue and U.S. offshore purchases 
would be spent during the year on arms production. He said the twelve 
and one-third divisions planned at Lisbon had been formed, though 
they were not all on a war footing. In 1952 France received 650,000 
tons of U.S. equipment valued at 300,000 m. francs. There were 
twenty-eight squadrons in the Air Force, but their effectiveness was 
limited by shortages of equipment, ammunition, and trained men. 

M. Pleven said the new budget would enable the armed forces to be 
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maintained at existing strength. Two new divisions would be formed 
in North Africa from existing units. Land forces available for the 
defence of North Africa and Europe would total 420,000 men. He 
stated that if no increase in man-power could be envisaged it was be- 
cause all appropriations had to be devoted to arms production owing to 
the insufficiency of offshore purchases. Even so, French productive 
capacity, especially in the aircraft industry, would not be fully em- 
ployed. An increase in U.S. aid would allow an increase of 30,000 men 
in land forces and of 9,000 in the Air Force. 

26 Jan.—During the debate on the military estimates M. Montel, 
State Secretary for Air, emphasized the importance of the ‘conditional 
portion’ of 44,000 m. francs which the Government had decided 
should remain in suspense and which represented the difference be- 
tween the allocation of aid provisionally announced for 1952 ($525 m.) 
and the amount ($650 m.) which the Pinay Government originally 
hoped to receive. He announced that off-shore orders for the Mystére 
Il and IV jet fighters had been received to a value of 11,000 m. francs. 
M. de Chevigné, Secretary of State for the Army, said that if the ‘con- 
ditional portion’ were received the army would be able to put another 
two infantry divisions on an active footing and to set up the framework 
of a new armoured division. If it were not received the army would be 
condemned to stagnation. The Secretary of State for the Navy, M. 
Gavini, said that 24,000 tons of new building was to be undertaken and 
preliminary orders placed for a new cruiser. The naval air arm would 
have three more squadrons by the end of the year to make a total of 
seventeen. 

27 Jan.—The Assembly adopted the Government’s proposals in 
regard to the military estimates by a vote of 517 to 100. Only the 
Communists opposed. 

Morocco. It was disclosed that on 12 January the Sultan of Morocco 
had sent a message to President Auriol in which, it was understood, 
he had expressed his willingness to consider with favour some of the 
French reforms which he had formerly opposed. 

28 Jan.—Finance Bill. The Assembly approved the Finance Bill 
by 374 votes to 214. The main provisions had been tabled by the 
Pinay Government in November 1952, but M. Mayer had included an 
amendment providing that a proportion of the estimates should be 
blocked to prevent a deficit being caused if the Assembly should refuse 
to approve the Pinay Government’s fiscal reform proposals. (M. Mayer 
had promised that the necessary funds would be provided to fulfil the 
Lisbon military commitments and to provide for the needs of oversea 
territories and of agricultural development.) 

Fiscal and Social Security Reform. The Assembly also approved 
two lois cadres, the first of which provided that if the Assembly had not 
accepted, modified, or rejected by certain specified dates the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for fiscal reform and for the amendment of the social 
security system the Government would have power to legislate for 
these reforms by decree. A clause, added in committee and approved by 
the Assembly despite a protest from M. Mayer, compelled the Govern- 
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France (continued) 
ment to submit all decrees to the approval of the Assembly’s finance 
committee. 

Bonn and E.D.C. Treaties. The Council of Ministers tabled in the 
Assembly the Bill to ratify the German contract and the E.D.C. 
treaty and their related conventions. 

The preamble to the Bill stated that the choice lay between a German 
national army and a German contribution to an integrated European 
army, and that a guiding idea of French policy was that there was no 
solution to the German problem outside European unity, and there 
could be no united Europe without Germany. Relations with Germany 
must be placed on a normal basis, with a defined political regime in 
which the Federal Republic would be treated as a partner. The primary 
objective of allied strategy was to defend Europe as far east as possible, 
and this would, in the long run, be quite unachievable without a contri- 
bution from the German Federal Republic. 

European integration was an absolute necessity and not Utopian. No 
constructive solution was possible with Russia. A Germany disarmed 
and neutralized along lines suggested by Russia would be a constant 
menace. In proposing Germany’s neutralization, Russia had in mind 
neutralization of other countries. She wished to paralyse Europe’s re- 
covery, and to prevent its defence and the constitution of a united Euro- 
pean system. German unity could not be restored without ending the 
division of Europe. There was, therefore, no way out of the present 
situation other than European integration. 

The preamble pointed out that the door was left open for a resump- 
tion of negotiations with Russia on a final settlement of the German 
problem. It emphasized that the E.D.C. system involved concrete and 
organic guarantees which it listed, and that under the treaty it would be 
impossible for any country to establish a preponderance in the com- 
munity. It declared that any other system would involve the difficulties 
inherent in coercion, of which the application of the Versailles treaty 
was an example. 

War Crimes. The Assembly amended the 1948 law regarding war 
crimes, repealing those provisions establishing the principle of ‘collec- 
tive guilt’ and retaining only so much as was required for the trial of 
any person individually responsible for war crimes. It was expressly 
provided that the hearings on the Oradour case should be concluded and 
that the new provisions should take effect only before the final pleas 
and sentence. The text was approved by 364 votes to 188. 

29 Jan.—Morocco. In a speech to the American Club in Paris, 
Gen. Guillaume, French Resident-General in Morocco, said that both 
in Morocco and Asia the Communists had sought to encourage extreme 
nationalism as a means of subverting and undermining the western 
world, and in Morocco an alliance had grown up between the Com- 
munists and the Istiqlal who sat in equal numbers on the latter's 
executive committee. With the opening of the seventh session of the 
United Nations Assembly disorders had been provoked in Morocco 
and blood shed, as in Tunisia, in an effort to demonstrate that the 
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situation constituted a threat to peace and that the United Nations was 
therefore competent to intervene. He stated that thirty-three rioters 
had been killed in the December riots (not fifty-one as stated officially 
at the time), and he protested vigorously against insinuations that the 
French security forces had been responsible for the bloodshed. He 
declared that the main aims of the proposed French reforms were to 
give the Moroccans a bigger share in public life and progressively to 
democratize their institutions and decentralize the administration. 

War Crimes. The judicial committee of the Council of the Republic 
recommended the rejection of the Assembly’s text (see above) and the 
restoration of a draft originally tabled which merely provided an alter- 
native defence of ‘forcible enlistment’ for persons of French nationality. 

1 Feb.—United States. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, and 
Mr Stassen, director of the Mutual Security Agency, arrived in Paris 
for discussions with the Government in the course of their tour of 
European capitals. 

.C.F.T.U. complaint to I.L.O. re French trade union policy in 
Morocco (see International Labour Organization). 

3 Feb.—Oradour Trial. The court at Bordeaux ordered that the 
charges should be separated for the fourteen Alsatians and the seven 
Germans accused. It ruled that the Alsatians, who had been forced to 
wear the uniform of storm troopers, could not bear the same responsi- 
bility as the Germans wearing the same uniform. 

4 Feb.—Bonn and E.D.C. Treaties. The foreign affairs committee 
of the Assembly elected as its rapporteur for the E.D.C. and Bonn 
Treaties the Socialist ex-Minister, M. Moch, who was well known to 
disapprove the E.D.C. treaty in its existing form. The defence com- 
mittee chose as its rapporteur Gen. Koenig, a Gaullist, who was also 
known to be opposed to the treaty. 


GERMANY. 22 Jan.—Berlin. Refugees. The west Berlin House of 
Deputies passed a resolution appealing to the Bonn Government and 
to the Lander for immediate help to ease the refugee situation. It also 
approved a resolution declaring that prominent Communist refugees 
who were arriving in west Berlin ‘before the rising tide of purges 
engulfed them’, should not receive better treatment or swifter official 
recognition than those who until recently had been suffering under 
these more prominent persons. 

An order was published in east Berlin calling on all residents in the 
Soviet sector who worked or studied in west Berlin to report for 
registration and to obtain permission to continue to do so. It was esti- 
mated that 47,000 persons would be affected. 

East Germany. The Christian Democratic Party paper, Neue Zeit, 
published a resolution passed by its political assembly, condemning 
Herr Dertinger, the C.D.U. Foreign Minister recently arrested, and 
thanking the security forces for unveiling his activities. The general 
secretary had been ordered to start an examination of C.D.U. officials, 
and the C.D.U. group within the Foreign Ministry was to be dissolved. 

Foreign Minister. It was confirmed that Herr Dertinger would be 
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Germany (continued) 

succeeded as Foreign Minister by Herr Ackermann, a former Secreta 
of State in the Foreign Ministry and a member of the Socialist Unity 
Party. It was reported that Herr Grotewohl had made clear to the 
Council of Ministers that he intended reserving to himself decisions on 
basic foreign policy. 

Reports were current in Berlin of an acute shortage in east Germany 
of coal, gas, and electric current. 

23 Jan.—Western Powers’ Notes to Russia re their property in east 
Germany and east Berlin (see Great Britain). 

West Germany. Refugees. The Bundesrat agreed to contribute 
350 m. marks to the Lander for the provision of homes for refugees, 
They also decided that refugees should be questioned in the Federal 
Republic after only a preliminary examination in Berlin to find sus- 
pected Communist agents. 

East Germany. Herr Ulbricht, deputy Premier, announced to a 
session of the German Academy of Science that the administration of 
the Academy was to be dissolved. 

24 Jan.—West Germany. Nazism. The Free Democratic Party 
executive issued a statement reaffirming its belief in democratic prin- 
ciples and its determination that anti-democratic machinations must be 
combated. It further stated that former prominent Nazis must be 
excluded from public life, and it called for the earliest possible publica- 
tion of the results of the British investigation into the activities of the 
seven arrested Nazis. 

25 Jan.—Refugees. Speaking at Dortmund, Professor Reuter, chief 
burgomaster in west Berlin, urged new negotiations between the 
Federal and Lander Governments on the refugee problem. He said 
that the western sectors of Berlin were burdened with 60,000 more 
unemployed as a result of the influx from the eastern zone. 

27 Jan.—West Germany. C.D.U. The delegate committee of the 
Christian Democratic Union passed a resolution declaring it to be the 
duty of the ‘present Bundestag’ to approve as early as possible the 
Bonn and E.D.C. treaties and adding that a prior Bundestag election 
was ‘legally impossible’. 

28 Jan.—Budget. Dr Schiffer, Finance Minister, outlined to the 
Bundestag his proposals for the 1953-4 Federal Budget which would 
come into force on 1 May. They included reductions averaging 15 per 
cent in income tax rates which were calculated to produce a net reduc- 
tion in revenue of 1,000 m. marks. The Budget was balanced at a little 
over 26,000 m. marks; defence expenditure was estimated at 9,910 m. 
marks, of which 9,000 m. would go to the European Defence Com- 
munity. Dr Schiffer proposed to raise the credit ceiling with the Bank 
Deutscher Lander from 1,500 m. to 2,500 m. marks. He denied that 
this was an inflationary measure, pointing out that it represented less 
than ‘1o per cent of the total Budget. 

Mr Eden on the Nazi arrests (see Great Britain). 

29 Jan.—Refugees. The U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
cabled an appeal to U.N. member States and to the Council of Europe 
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to support a scheme for immediate monetary help for the refugees. 

30 Jan.—Dr Adenauer declared in a broadcast that help would be 

given to the refugees from east Germany as quickly and generously as 

ible; but he added, ‘not with a light heart’, that ‘any German in the 
Soviet zone who is not directly threatened in life and limb renders 
Germany and the whole of the west the highest service when he stays 
where he is’. . . for ‘if hundreds of thousands flee, then hundreds of 
thousands of others will follow in their wake—and they will be Russians 
and Asians’. 

31 Jan.—East Germany. Dr Bolz, Minister for Reconstruction and 
a member of the National Democratic Party, announced in a speech to 
workers the reorganization of his Ministry. He admitted that it had 
failed to provide a building site with the necessary workers and materials. 
Another National Democratic Minister, Dr Feldmann (Light Indus- 
tries), was criticized for his Ministry’s failure to secure textile supplies. 

Berlin. Refugees. It was announced that the January total of refu- 
gees arriving from east Germany was 25,434—10,000 more than the 
previous highest monthly figure (for December 1952). 

West Germany. Espionage. A court at Cologne sentenced a woman, 
Maria Knuth, to four years’ penal servitude for espionage for Poland. 
Two other accused were sentenced to two years’ penal servitude and to 
three months’ imprisonment respectively. 

Nazism. The Social Democratic Party executive called on the 
Federal Government to investigate the ‘anti-democratic machinations’ 
of right-wing extremist groups in the Republic, declaring that infiltra- 
tion of such groups into the ranks and propaganda machines of the 
Government parties and in ‘under-cover organizations’ favoured by 
Government departments without parliamentary control was dis- 
quieting. It accused the Government of facilitating such activities by 
toleration. 

1 Feb.—Berlin. Refugees. Speaking in west Berlin, Dr Adenauer, 
Federal Chancellor, promised that the west German authorities would 
do all in their power for the refugees arriving from east Germany. He 
emphasized the importance of providing agricultural work for the 
refugee farmers saying that they would be needed to work the land 
again one day after the reunification of Germany, and he said he would 
approach the Canadian Government with a view to their temporary 
settlement in Canada. 

East Germany. The west Berlin newspaper, Telegraf, reported that 
on 29 January Russian troops shot and killed six miners during distur- 
bances following an accident in a uranium mine in Saxony in which 
twenty miners lost their lives and sixty-two were missing. The disturb- 
ances broke out when the Soviet authorities stopped the rescue work 
owing to the caving-in of other workings. The miners demanded its 
continuance as sixty-two miners were still down the mines. Several 
arrests were made. 

2 Feb.—Berlin. Three areas in west Berlin were reported to have 
had their electric power supply from Potsdam cut off by east German 
officials. Negotiations begun by the western authorities had proved 
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fruitless, and alternative power was being provided from the U.S, 
sector. 

Refugees. A conference on the refugee problem took place in west 
Berlin between the three western deputy commandants and a special 
representative of the U.N. Commission for Refugees. 

East Germany. Trade and Industry. Herr Grotewohl, the Pre- 
mier, announced sweeping changes in the organization of trade and 
industry, based on recommendations of the politburo of the Socialist 
Unity Party. He said that in future the population’s needs would be 
determined ‘through un-bureaucratic means’ by officials at, for example, 
the State shops and the State wholesale distribution centre. 

3 Feb.—West German trade delegation in Egypt (see Egypt). 

4 Feb.—East Germany. Introducing the budget in the People’s 
Chamber, Herr Grotewohl, Prime Minister, said that expenditure 
would be increased by 10 per cent from 31,730 m. east marks in 1952 
to 34,688 m. east marks. He said its main object was to provide invest- 
ment to strengthen the economy and to provide for national defence, 
He called on Dr Loch, the Finance Minister, to revise the bureaucratic 
methods and capitalistic thinking of his department, and in a reference 
to Herr Dertinger, the arrested Foreign Minister, he said that traitors 
would be unmasked whether citizens or Ministers. He alleged that 
U.S. agents were trying to lure to the west scientists, technicians, re- 
search workers, and even members of the Government, and he declared 
that the Government would welcome back any refugees who wished 
to return. On relations with west Germany, he said the campaign to 
achieve understanding would be continued until the barriers broke 
down when he was sure that reunification would be achieved. 

The central committee of the Socialist Unity Party published a 
fifteen-point programme calling for the immediate removal of all 
capitalist influences and measures of strict economy, including reduc- 
tions in the administrative staffs of factories. 

West Germany. Neo-Nazism. A court in Hamburg sentenced 
eight former members of the banned Socialist Reich Party to prison 
terms of from six to eight months for illegal activities. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 23 Jan.—Israel. Arms to Arab States. The 
Israeli Ambassador received from Mr Eden at the Foreign Office an 
oral reply to the Israeli Note of 7 January protesting against the 
supply of arms to Arab States. It was understood that the reply was on 
the lines of the Foreign Office statement of 29 December (see p. 13). 

British Property in East Germany. The Foreign Office published 
the text of an exchange of Notes with the Soviet Government. On 
23 February 1952 the British Government had protested that the Soviet 
Control Commission was evading its responsibility to protect British 
property in east Germany and east Berlin and it called on the Soviet 
Government to control the actions of the German authorities and 
rescind the measures so far taken against British properties, rights, and 
interests concerned. The Soviet Government had replied on 23 May 
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that all questions connected with the safe-keeping and maintenance of 
British properties in the area were regulated by the legislation of the 
German Democratic Republic. On 16 January 1953 the British Govern- 
ment had replied that the Soviet explanation was entirely unsatisfactory 
and it stated that unless the Soviet Government took action to cause the 
rescission of the measures it would be held answerable for the resulting 
damage to British properties, rights, and interests in those areas. 

A Foreign Office official said that Russia had connived at the ex- 
propriation of several properties. 

The Governments of France, the United States, and the Benelux 
countries published Notes similar to the British Note. 

27 Jan.—China. Mr Nutting, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, 
stated in a written parliamentary reply that a further Note had been 
delivered to the Chinese Government on 8 January, pointing out that 
in spite of the Chinese Government’s assurance that firms wishing to 
close could apply to the authorities locally who would deal with each 
case on its merits, many firms had been unable to make any appreciable 
progress. They had also encountered many difficulties in the winding 
up of their businesses, in particular, demands from employees which 
appeared unreasonable and exorbitant. The Note reminded the 
Chinese Government of its expressed desire to promote satisfactory 
trade relations with Britain and stated that H.M. Government shared 
the desire and hoped therefore that practical arrangements could be 
worked out to such an end. 

28 Jan.—Nazi Arrests. Mr Eden stated in the Commons that com- 
plete examination of the documents seized on 14 January would take 
several weeks. From photostats of some of the documents he was 
satisfied that the arrests (see Germany, 14 January) had been fully 
justified, and it was clear from these documents and from information 
previously available that the arrested men, of whom Naumann was the 
leader, ‘regarded it as their mission to form a mass movement based on 
Nazi ideology with a view to capturing political power in western 
Germany’. Naumann had made it clear that his intention was to bring 
the existing democratic system to an end as soon as feasible, and the 
group’s activities were directed to that end. ‘While content to work in 
secret for the present, their immediate purpose was to permeate all 
branches of society and to transform by degrees certain existing parties 
and organizations into National Socialist fighting groups—Kampfgrup- 
pen. With this end in view they had planned to establish contacts inside 
and outside Germany and to place their agents secretly in influential 
positions.’ 

Mr Eden re-emphasized that the Nazis’ plans were long-term and 
could not be considered an immediate threat to the German democratic 
order. Under Allied High Commission Law No. 14, acts hostile to the 
interests of the Allied forces or aimed at the reconstitution of prohibited 
organizations were punishable offences. Law No. 16 specifically desig- 
nated National Socialist and similar organizations as prohibited. He 
considered therefore that there could be no doubt concerning the need 
for a thorough investigation. 
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Mr Eden quoted from Dr Adenauer’s statement of 21 January in 
favour of a thorough investigation and his assurance that Germany 
would never return to National Socialism. He explained that the 
arrests had been made by the British authorities under powers of the 
Occupation Statute enabling detention for interrogation without 
preferring any charge, and he pointed out that the Federal Republic 
possessed no such powers. 

Kenya. Mr Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, said in the House that 
criticism in Kenya of ‘Colonial Office control’ was understandable 
because Europeans there were under great strain, but he made it clear 
that as the U.K. Government and Parliament had ultimate responsibility 
they must retain ultimate control. At the same time he realized that the 
emergency could not be handled in detail by a body 7,000 miles away, 
and he gave an assurance that there would be no unreasonable interfer- 
ence from London and no avoidable delay in dealing with matters of 
policy requiring consultation. 

E.D.C. Replying to questions in the Commons, Mr Eden re- 
emphasized Britain’s support for the European Defence Community 
declaring that in addition to her contribution to N.A.T.O. she had 
signed a treaty of mutual assistance with E.D.C. members and had sub- 
scribed to the protocol of the North Atlantic Treaty and to the tripartite 
declaration of May 1952. But, he said, it would be wrong to give any 
false hopes of Britain joining the E.D.C. 

30 Jan.—British Honduras. The Government published a dispatch 
from the Colonial Secretary to the Governor of British Honduras in 
which the following recommendations were made: (1) introduction of 
universal adult suffrage; (2) reconstitution of the Legislative Council to 
consist of three official members, three nominated members, and nine 
elected members, and the appointment of a Speaker, (instead of the 
existing three official members, four nominated members, six elected 
members and the Governor as president); (3) reconstitution of the 
Executive Council which would be the chief instrument of policy with 
three official members and six members from the Legislative Council 
(of whom four should be elected members and two nominated) and 
the Governor as chairman exercising a casting vote only; (4) delegation 
to members of the Executive Council of some responsibility for particu- 
lar departments. 

Mr Lyttelton rejected as premature a proposal of the select committee 
of the Legislative Council that the Council should elect one of their 
official members as leader of the Council. He said that if it proved 
desirable that there should be a link between the Governor and the 
unofficial members, the Governor could select such a person without 
formality in agreement with the unofficial members. He also suggested 
that the Governor should assign to unofficial members of the Executive 
Council the functions of steering the business of certain departments 
through the Legislative Council and that those members might also be 
responsible for raising in the Executive Council questions relating to 
those departments. 
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Austria. As no reply had been received from the Russians to the 
western Powers’ Note of 29 January, Mr Dowling, United States, the 
chairman of the deputies, wrote to the U.S. Ambassador in London 
suggesting a four-Power meeting in London on 6 February. 

2 Feb.—Egypt. It was learned that the ian Government had 
on 17 January requested the withdrawal of the British information 
officer in Cairo. 

Jordan. It was confirmed that Jordan had invoked the Anglo-Jordan 
treaty of 1948 following Israeli-Jordan border incidents. 

3 Feb.—U.S. Aid. The Mutual Security Agency announced a final 
allotment of $113,115,000 in defence aid to Great Britain for the fiscal 
year ending 30 June 1953. It brought the total for the year to $400 m. 

Formosa. Mr Eden stated in the Commons that H.M.G. had been 
informed in advance of the U.S. Government’s decision to deneutralize 
Formosa (see United States, State of the Union Message) and had at 
once made known their concern at the decision which they feared 
‘would have unfortunate political repercussions without compensating 
military advantages’. This was still the Government’s view, but Mr 
Eden added that it was important to keep the matter in correct propor- 
tion and perspective. The action was a unilateral decision to amend a 
unilateral decision of the former U.S. Administration. 

United States. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, and Mr Stassen, 
Director of the Mutual Security Agency, arrived in London for discus- 
sions. 

Economic Policy. Opening a debate on the Commonwealth Econo- 
mic Conference, Mr Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that a 
great transformation had occurred in the country’s affairs during 1952. 
From a deficit of £750 m. sterling in the second half of 1951 the sterling 
area as a whole had a surplus of about {150 m. sterling with the outside 
world. U.K. reserves had risen from $1,700 m. at the end of March 
1952 to $1,978 on 31 January 1953. In January, gold and dollar reserves 
had increased by no less than $132 m.: of this $44 m. was defence aid 
from the United States and $58 m. in gold in respect of the U.K. 
surplus with the E.P.U. in December. There was also a provisional 
surplus of {goo m. sterling with E.P.U. in January in respect of which 
the United Kingdom would receive the gold equivalent of $1,800 m. for 
the second half of the year. There had been a steady rise in the value of 
sterling in the exchange markets to the level of $2-82 at which rate the 
exchange equalization account was officially to intervene in the market. 
Forward sterling was also in general demand. The country could look 
forward to a period of at least relative stability but this did not mean 
that any significant relaxation of imports was possible or any relaxation 
in effort. Hard work would be needed to attain the level of £300 m. to 
£350 m. surplus which had been indicated to O.E.E.C. 

Mr Butler reported that discussions with the International Bank had 
been concluded, and it had been agreed to make sterling available for 
lending by the Bank to other Commonwealth countries in the sterling 
area. Sterling for such loans would come from the U.K. subscription 
to the capital stock of the Bank. It was aimed to make up to £60 m. 
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available over a period of about six years. Mr Butler hoped these loans 
would open up opportunities for U.K. exporters to increase the produc- 
tion of raw materials on which home industries depended. He announced 
that he had written to the Capital Issues Committee asking it to take 
the Government’s undertaking to the conference into account in con- 
sidering applications to raise capital on the London market. Mr Butler 
declared that the task of H.M.G. and the Commonwealth Governments 
was to place their economies on a sure foundation and he repeated his 
belief in the expansion of world production and trade with institutions 
providing greater freedom and liberty. 

4 Feb.— United States. After talks between British Ministers and 
Mr Dulles and Mr Stassen a communiqué was issued which said that 
their purpose was to exchange views and establish full understanding 
on world problems having a common interest. There was full recogni- 
tion of the importance of maintaining N.A.T.O. defence efforts and of 
rapid progress in setting up the European Defence Community. The 
talks had also covered the Far East, south-east Asia, and the Middle 
East. 

Central African Federation. The Colonial Secretary received a 
delegation of chiefs from Nyasaland and their advisers who presented 
a memorandum expressing their opposition to federation and advocating 
certain changes in the constitution of Nyasaland. Mr Lyttelton dealt 
with the points raised, explaining that many were based on miscon- 
ceptions. 

Austria. A reply was received from Mr Gromyko, the Soviet 
Ambassador, to Mr Dowling’s proposal of 30 January. He agreed to 
Soviet representation at the proposed meeting of deputies, ‘having in 
view, however, that the draft of the ‘‘abbreviated treaty’ will not 
appear as a subject of discussion’. 

Egypt. Mr Selwyn Lloyd, Minister of State, said in reply toa question 
in the House that H.M. Ambassador in Cairo had taken up with the 
Egyptian Government statements made by a number of Egyptians in 
authority to the effect that guerrilla warfare would be renewed in the 
Canal Zone if British troops were not withdrawn. As a result, the 
Foreign Secretary had received the assurance of the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister that it was the Egyptian Government’s intention to reach a 
settlement by negotiation. 


GREECE. 26 Jan.—Balkan Defence. Mr Ko6priilii, Turkish Foreign 
Minister, arrived in Athens from Belgrade. 

29 Jan.—A joint statement was issued on the conclusion of the talks 
with M. Képriilii who left for Turkey. It said that M. Képriilii had 
informed the Foreign Minister of his talks with Yugoslav leaders and 
that complete Turco-Greek accord existed regarding the development 
of their relations with Yugoslavia for the purpose of preserving peace. 

30 Jan.—Lake Copais Company. The State Council began the 
hearing of a motion by the Lake Copais Company contesting the validity 
of the land reform and expropriation law passed by the parliamentary 
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recess committee in August 1952. (According to the constitution the 
committee might only approve Bills of an urgent nature while Parlia- 
ment was in recess. The Company was contesting the urgency of the 
Bill and also arguing that the Copais estate was an indivisible unit 
which did not offer itself for distribution into small holdings.) 

3 Feb.—Visit of Foreign Minister to Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 


HUNGARY. 3 Feb.—Israel. A Note was addressed to the Israeli 
Legation requesting the immediate withdrawal of the Israeli Cultural 
Attaché who was accused of espionage. 


INDIA. 24 Jan.—Norwegian Aid. Representatives of Norway, 
India, and the United Nations signed a supplement to an agreement of 
October 1952 providing for Norwegian technical aid in fishery pro- 
duction. The project was to cost about {£30,000 in its first year of 
operation. 

25 Jan.—Dr Rajendra Prasad, the President, said in a broadcast on 
the eve of the anniversary of the establishment of the republic that 
India was on the threshhold of a new era of national reconstruction and 
regeneration of which the five-year plan was a symbol. He declared that 
the paramount necessity of an immediate increase in the national in- 
come could only be achieved ‘if we sink our differences, ideological and 
regional, and devote ourselves wholeheartedly and enthusiastically to 
the task’. In a reference to the possibility of Pakistan joining a Middle 
East defence organization, he said naturally India would not appreciate 
a move which might increase the risk of war drawing nearer to the sub- 
continent. 

1 Feb.—Pakistan. An Indo-Pakistan passport agreement was con- 
cluded in New Delhi. 


INDO-CHINA. 22 Jan.—After three days of fighting in the Thai- 
Binh area of the Red River delta the command post of the 320th Viet- 
Minh Division was occupied. The Viet-Minh lost 328 dead and many 
prisoners. 

25 Jan.—Viet-Nam Election. Polling for the election of municipal 
councillors took place in 2,000 towns and villages of the pacified areas 
of Viet-Nam. Incomplete results showed that, in general, abstentions 
were not more than 30 per cent. 

Mr Nguyen Van Tam, Prime Minister, said the results had exceeded 
all hopes and had shown the election to be ‘a real plebiscite in favour of 
the National Government and freedom’. He added that there had been 
only one serious incident—at Binh-Phuoc, about eight miles north of 
Saigon—where three rebels had fired on electors going to the polls, 
causing many casualties. No voting papers had borne the name of Ho 
Chi Minh in spite of the rebels’ appeal to the people to cross out the 
names of all the candidates and substitute that of their leader. 

27 Jan.—Viet-Minh-Chinese Agreement. The terms of an agree- 
ment between Ho Chi Minh and the Chinese Communist Government 
were reported, following their revelation by M. Pham Le Bong, the 
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former financial adviser to the Viet-Minh who came over to the Bao 
Dai regime at the beginning of the month. Under the agreement 
Chinese military aid was to be provided in the form of advice, instruc- 
tion, and equipment of rebel forces by Chinese political and military 
experts and the delivery of lorries, heavy and light armament, and 
ammunition: economic aid was to be given through deliveries of 
machinery and industrial equipment. It was agreed that direct Chinese 
military intervention was only to be made if the Viet-Minh were 
threatened with annihilation. 

28 Jan.—Viet-Nam Election. Final figures of the election results 
showed that 79 per cent of the electorate voted in the southern provinces 
and g2 per cent in central Viet-Nam. In northern Viet-Nam, where 
final figures were still unavailable, 23 of the-24 contested seats had been 
won by the ‘Unionist’ party of M. Nguyen The Truyen. 

29 Jan.—A strong French and Viet-Namese force landed on the 
Annamese coast and after two hours’ fighting occupied the port of Qui- 
Non, about forty miles south-east of An-Khe. The Viet-Minh forces 
dispersed, leaving about thirty dead. The operation was designed to 
relieve pressure on the An-khe sector. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 1 Feb.—Morocco. 
The General Secretary of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions transmitted to the I.L.O. a complaint regarding French 
policies in Morocco which he contended had the effect of driving 
Moroccan workers into the Communist ranks. He pointed out that the 
latest French concession allowing Moroccan workers to form unions 
stipulated that half of the membership of the national and regional 
governing bodies should be French and excluded agricultural workers 
who formed the greater part of the native labour force. He said that 
furthermore, nearly all the European trade unions in Morocco were 
affiliated to the French Communist-controlled C.G.T. and under the 
existing arrangements they were bound to pull the native trade union 
movement into the arms of the (Communist) World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE. 30 Jan.—Representa- 
tives of forty-six member nations of the International Wheat Agreement 
met in Washington to consider renewal of the treaty which was due to 
expire on 31 July. 


IRAQ. 24 Jan.—The Regent delivered the speech from the throne 
which laid emphasis on continuing the traditional policy of working for 
the independence of all Arab States and of supporting the Arab League. 
In regard to home affairs, it mentioned the setting up of a direct 
electoral system, reform of the judicial system, and expansion and 
modernization of the army. 

26 Jan.—Nureddin Mahmud, the Prime Minister, resigned. 

29 Jan.—New Government. Jamil Al Madfai, President of the 
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Senate, formed a new Government containing four former Prime 
Ministers and nine former ministers. Four of the ministers were 
members of Gen. Nuri al Said’s Constitutional Party, four others were 
also his supporters, and the rest were not affiliated to any group. Gen. 
Nuri took the portfolio of Defence, Tawfiq Assawaidi became Foreign 
Minister, and Hussamudin Jumma, Minister of the Interior. (The 
Constitutional Party had won 84 of the 136 parliamentary seats.) 


ISRAEL. 23 Jan.—British oral reply re supply of arms to Arab States 
(see Great Britain). 

26 Jan.—Egyptian complaint of frontier incident (see Egypt). 

An army spokesman denied Egyptian reports that an Israeli patrol 
had penetrated the Gaza strip on 24 January but alleged that Egyptian 
marauders had been discovered stealing property from a settlement in 
the western Negeb and that an engagement had developed in which 
the Israeli patrol had chased the marauders back over the Gaza border. 
He said ‘the enemy’ had suffered some casualties. 

28 Jan.—Communist Party. The Government suspended the 
Communist daily newspaper, Kol Haam, for ten days because of 
objections to two articles published. 

29 Jan.—Mapam. It was announced that Mapam had expelled one 
of its leaders, Dr Sneh, and other members who had defended the 
recent anti-Zionist trends in Communist policy. 

1 Feb.—Frontier Disorders.. The Army announced that eleven 
‘infiltrators’ had been killed by the Israeli armed forces during the last 
week in January. 

2 Feb.—Frontier Incident. A mine exploded on the Jerusalem- 
Haifa railway line near Kalkilia close to the Jordan border. A goods 
train was derailed and a viaduct and part of the line destroyed. 

3 Feb.—An Israeli Army spokesman said the attack had been carried 
out by regular Arab forces who had fired at the train after the explosion 
(see also Fordan). 

Hungarian expulsion of Israeli diplomat (see Hungary). 


ITALY. 22 Jan.—Electoral Reform Bill. A left-wing deputation 
which included Signor Togliatti, the Communist leader, and Signor 
Nenni, the left-wing Socialist leader, called on President Einaudi and 
protested, inter alia, that the Government’s procedure in making 
approval of the electoral reform Bill the subject of a vote of confidence 
was unconstitutional. 

President Einaudi said that while the Bill was under discussion by the 
legislature he could not examine matters relating to parliamentary pro- 
— which ‘came within the sovereign powers of the two Chambers 
alone’. 

31 Jan.—United States. Mr Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, and 
Mr Stassen, the director of the Mutual Security Agency, arrived in 
Rome for a twenty-four hour visit at the start of their tour of European 
capitals, They had talks with the Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and 
other members of the Government, 
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Mr Dulles told the six-nation committee working on the draft of a 
constitution for a European political community that there was ‘no 
more noble or essential enterprise than that of achieving European 
unity’. 

2 Feb.—Visit of Defence Minister to Egypt (see Egypt). 


JAPAN. 3 Feb.—Yalta Agreement. Replying to questions in the 
Diet on President Eisenhower’s implied repudiation of Yalta in his 
State of the Union Message, Mr Yoshida, Prime Minister, declared: 
‘We shall exert efforts to regain the former Japanese territories of 
southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands.’ 


JORDAN. 2 Feb.—Invocation by Jordan of Anglo-Jordan treaty (see 
Great Britain). 

3 Feb.—Frontier Incident. Government officials stated that Jewish 
troops had fired on an Arab village near Kalkilia on the night of 2 
February. Arab troops had replied and the engagement had lasted three 
hours (see also Israel). 

An Arab Legion spokesman reported that Israeli forces had twice 
attacked the Jordan village of Falama on 23 and 29 January. He said 
the Mukhtar had been killed and ten persons wounded. 


KASHMIR. 30 Jan.—Disorders. Four people were killed and two 
injured in clashes between police and demonstrators of the Praja 
Parishad (the Hindu party advocating the detachment of Jammu and 
its absorption by India). 

2 Feb.—The Government announced that the Chief Justice of the 
State High Court and three senior administrators had been appointed 
a committee to inquire into the working of land reforms in Jammu, 
the system of price and other controls prevalent in the State, and into 
the rehabilitation of displaced persons and ex-service men. 

4 Feb.—Indo-Pakistan talks on Kashmir (see Kashmir Conference). 


KASHMIR CONFERENCE. 4 Feb.—Indo-Pakistan talks on Kashmir 
under the chairmanship of Dr Graham, the U.N. mediator, opened in 
Geneva. 


KENYA. 24 Jan.—A British farmer, Mr Ruck, and his wife and child 
and a Kikuyu house-boy were murdered in the north Kinangop district. 

26 Jan.—More than 1,500 Europeans demonstrated outside Govern- 
ment House in Nairobi demanding more decisive action against ter- 
rorists. 

The Governor later announced to the press three new decisions: 
(1) the appointment of Gen. Hinde, former British Military Governor 
in Berlin, as personal staff officer to the Governor, in place of Col. 
Rimbault, to control and plan emergency measures; (2) the decision to 
set up an inter-racial emergency council to advise the Governor on 
emergency matters; and (3) a reorganization of Government duties 
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involving the taking over by the Chief Secretary of the Legislative 
Council, Mr Potter, of the duties of Law and Order from Mr Whyatt 
who would continue as Attorney General with responsibility for prisons. 

European police officers shot dead four Africans who attacked them 
after being arrested in the Kinangop district. 

27 Jan.—The Government announced the closing of 150 more 
African eee gown schools throughout the Kikuyu reserve. 

30 Jan.—It was announced that two Africans had been killed by 
terrorists and two African suspects by security forces. Another 160 
Kikuyu were sentenced to imprisonment for refusing to be photo- 
graphed under emergency regulations. 

1 Feb.—Two Kikuyu tribesmen were shot dead by terrorists in the 
Kinangop area. 

3 Feb.—A security patrol trapped and destroyed a Mau-Mau gang 
of twenty-eight in the Aberdare Mountains. 


KOREA. 22 Jan.—Commenting on Chou En-Lai’s protest of 21 Janu- 
ary, the U.S. Far East Air Force confirmed the loss of an aircraft 
while on a leaflet-dropping mission but stated that it was attacked 
twelve to fifteen miles south of the Manchurian border. 

23 Jan.—Eighth Army Commander. It was announced that Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor would succeed Gen. Van Fleet as commander of the 
8th Army in February. 

25 Jan.—Gen. Van Fleet told the press that he considered other 
members of the United Nations should contribute more to the U.N. 
effort in Korea. He said he had repeatedly asked that they should send 
more men and materials. 

Germ Warfare. Pyongyang Radio renewed charges of germ war- 
fare against the United Nations, declaring that insects infected with 
germs had been dropped on 21 December over North Korea. 

26 Jan.—A United Nations attack on a hill in the western sector was 
repulsed after four hours’ fighting. 

28 Jan.—The U.N. Command published an intelligence report 
which stated that Generals Nam II and Lee Sang Jo, the chief Com- 
munist truce delegate and his deputy, had been assigned covertly ‘to 
master-mind incidents within the United Nations prisoner-of-war 
camps’ and thereby to create a second front in the Korean war. Gen. 
Nam II was described as a former Soviet officer of Korean extraction. 
According to the report the recent mutinies at Koje, Cheju, and Pongam 
were deliberately planned by the Communist truce negotiators. The 
report gave details of the methods which the Communist High Com- 
mand adopted to establish contact with the prisoners and ensure 
co-ordination of their efforts. It said a special unit to train prison camp 
agents and to furnish information to the Communists at Panmunjom 
was attached to the H.Q. of the North Korean Army and was under 
the supervision of Gen. Nam II. Guerrilla operations were organized by 
a Guerrilla Guidance Bureau under the command of Gen. Pao Chol, 
a Soviet officer. The second front, the report said, was organized with 
two aims: (1) to effect mass mutinies, riots, and escapes to link up with 
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guerrillas; and (2) to produce violence for propaganda purposes in the 
armistice negotiations at Panmunjom. 

30 Jan.—Koje Island. The U.N. Command announced that an 
American soldier had been beaten to death on 28 January by prisoners 
inside a compound. Afterwards they had thrown stones at their guards 
and tear gas had had to be used to restore order. 

Pusan Fire. A fire destroyed the business centre of Pusan. It was 
reported that about 60,000 had been rendered homeless. 

2 Feb.—U.S. decision re Seventh Fleet and Formosa (see United 


States). 


MOROCCO. 27 Jan.—Message from Sultan to French President (see 
France). 
29 Jan.—Gen. Guillaume on Morocco (see France). 
I 1 Feb._LC.ET.U. complaint to the I.L.O. re French trade union 
policy (see International Labour Organization). 


NETHERLANDS. 26 Jan.—War Criminals. It was announced that 
the Government had decided to ask the Federal German Government 
for the extradition of the seven war criminals who had escaped from 
Breda prison on 25 December (see Germany, 11 December). 

27 Jan.—U.S. Aid. The Government announced that it had informed 
the United States of its decision not to request economic aid for the 
fiscal year 1952-3. One of the reasons for the decision was that con- 
vertible reserves had increased sufficiently since the middle of 1952 to 
cover the anticipated dollar deficit for 1952-3. Military aid and the 
placement of off-shore purchases were not to be affected. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 29 Jan.—It was 
announced that Vice-Admiral Evans-Lombe (U.K.) had been appointed 
C.-in-C., Allied Naval Forces in Northern Europe. 


NORWAY. 24 Jan.—Norwegian technical aid to India (see India). 


PAKISTAN. 22 Jan.—A six-day students’ strike began in Karachi in 
protest against alleged delay in withdrawing cases against students 
arrested in the recent disorders. 

25 Jan.—The Prime Minister announced that all cases against arrest- 
ed students would be dropped. The students agreed to call off the strike 
as a result. 

1 Feb.—Indo-Pakistan passport agreement (see India). 


PERSIA. 27 Jan.—A meeting took place between Dr Musaddiq and 
Mullah Kashani with a view to a reconciliation. A Majlis deputation 
afterwards announced that results were satisfactory and there was 
every hope of the rift being ended. 

z9 Jan.—Persian-Soviet Fishery Agreement. Dr Musaddiq in- 
formed the Soviet Ambassador of the Government’s decision (approved 
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that morning by the Majlis) not to extend beyond 31 January (the date 
of expiry) the 1927 Soviet-Persian fishery agreement governing fishing 
rights in the Caspian Sea. It was disclosed that ina Note received on 
27 January the Soviet Government had requested a monopoly purchase 
of the Persian fisheries for ten years with continued supervision of 
production. 

Dr Fatemi announced that it had also been decided to refer to the 
Majlis any future Russian offer to buy the fisheries’ products. 

31 Jan.—The Government sent a Note to the Soviet Embassy asking 
for the nomination of a Soviet representative to co-operate with the 
Persian board of managers in liquidating the Persian-Soviet fishery 
company’s accounts and considering methods for dividing the Com- 
pany’s movable property on a fifty-fifty basis as laid down in the 
contract. 

Dr Musaddiq instructed the three Persian members of the joint 
managing board to take over management of the fishery industry pending 
the working out of a new constitution for the nationalized industry. 

1 Feb.—The police arrested fifteen anti-Communist demonstrators 
who were hoisting the national flag over the main gate of the fishery 
company’s office. They were charged with trying to cause disorder. 

2 Feb.—The Government received a Soviet Note accepting the 
Persian decision not to renew the Russian fisheries concession in the 
Caspian Sea. It emphasized Persia’s obligation not to grant a fishing 
concession to any other foreign Power for the next twenty-five years, 
and it also dealt with the formation of a joint Soviet-Persian commission 
to liquidate the fishing company. 

3 Feb.—The Government nominated the four Persian members of 
the joint liquidation commission. 


PHILIPPINES. 30 Jan.—Negotiations were begun in Pampanga pro- 
vince between Government and Huk representatives for the surrender 
of the Hukbalahap rebels. 


POLAND. 27 Jan.—Cracow Trial. Warsaw Radio announced that a 
military court at Cracow had sentenced a Roman Catholic priest and 
two other men to death and three priests to terms of eight years, 
fifteen years, and life imprisonment for spying for the United States. A 
woman was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. All had pleaded 


guilty. 


RHODESIA, NORTHERN. 28 Jan.—Copperbelt Wages Award. The 
report was published of Mr Guillebaud, the arbitrator in the copper- 
belt wages dispute. He awarded increases of 1s. 2d. to 1s. 8d. a shift in 
the pay of African mineworkers, and stated his conviction that ‘satis- 
factory, harmonious conditions will not be obtained on the copperbelt’ 
until African workers could obtain ‘positions of greater responsibility 
and importance’. The new rates represented an increase of 80 per cent 
in basic pay for the lowest paid workers and 15 per cent for the highest. 
The African Mineworkers’ Union had demanded a rise of 2s. 8d. a shift. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 27 Jan.—Moving a vote of no confidence, Mr 
Strauss, Opposition leader, accused the Government of destroying 
white unity; of using fear and trickery to gain power by the use of the 
word apartheid; of showing contempt for decent Christian sentiments 
in non-European relations, provoking reactions which threatened 
civilization; of alienating the sympathy of friendly nations; of breaking 
faith and violating the rule of law to retain power; and with incom- 
petence and waste in economic affairs leading to a high cost of living. 
Mr Louw, Minister for Economic Affairs, replied that the Opposition 
itself lacked unity and had neither leadership nor any effective race 
policy. 

Public Safety Bill. The text of the Bill was published. It empowered 
the Government, if it considered public safety to be endangered, to 
suspend any statutory or common laws except those concerning the 
defence services, the operation of Union or provincial legislatures, and 
industrial conciliation. Following suspension, regulations could then 
be made for the maintenance of public safety, but they would have to 
be tabled in Parliament and would lapse unless approved by Parliament. 
The lapsing would not, however, invalidate any action taken under 
them or prejudice any ‘right, privilege, obligation, or liability acquired, 
accrued, or incurred’ while the regulations were in force. 

28 Jan.—Replying to Mr Strauss in Parliament, Dr Malan claimed 
that the Government had taken important steps to carry out the 
apartheid policy for which it had a mandate; it was acting resolutely 
against Communism both internally and externally; it had maintained 
South Africa’s status abroad against repeated attempts at interference 
in her domestic affairs; it was resolved to uphold the sovereignty of 
Parliament and the will of the people; and it had brought about a 
state of exceptional prosperity. Law and order were being maintained 
in spite of recent events and the Government was in a position to control 
the defiance campaign. He declared that the Opposition had a purely 
negative policy in regard to the colour problem and that if returned, 
divided as it was, it would be the weakest Government South Africa 
had ever had, whereas the world situation demanded a strong Govern- 
ment. 

30 Jan.—The Minister of Native Affairs, Mr Verwoerd, said during 
the debate that the Government aimed at the ultimate complete terri- 
torial segregation of whites and non-whites but it might take a century 
or two to realize this goal. Meanwhile the Government was sincerely 
trying to control the influx of natives into the cities. If necessary the 
tempo of industrial development must be slackened to prevent Euro- 
pean areas from being swamped by natives. 

2 Feb.—The motion of no confidence was defeated by 83 votes to 68. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill. The Government published the 
text of the Bill which provided that encouragement and incitement of 
anyone to protest against any law would be an offence subject to heavy 
penalties. The first reading had taken place on 30 January. 


SUDAN. 29 Jan.—The Umma Party considered the Egyptian Note 
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to Britain of 28 January containing a draft agreement on the Sudan, a 
copy of which had been forwarded to leaders of the Sudan political 
arties. 

: It was reliably stated that the Note rejected the Governor-General’s 
special responsibilities to the south and also the suggestion that the 
function of the proposed Sudanization Commission should be to 
accelerate Sudanization. The Egyptian Government maintained that 
the commission’s function should be to complete Sudanization within 
three years. The Note accused Britain of trying to divide the south and 
the north and warned the British Government not to rely on the Sudan 
Government’s version of events in the south. 

The Umma Party decided to support the Note but resolved to ask 
Egypt to include an article to the effect that neither Britain nor Egypt 
should indulge in propaganda during the self-government period. 

2 Feb.—The Socialist Republican Party endorsed the signature of the 
agreement of 10 January between Egypt and the Sudanese parties. 

3 Feb.—It was announced that Sir James Robertson, the Civil 
Secretary, had seen the leaders of the Umma, Socialist Republican, and 
National parties and had explained the British proposals to them. The 
National Unionists had declined to meet the Chief Secretary. 


SWEDEN. 4 Feb.—Foreign Policy. Opening a debate on foreign 
policy, Mr Unden, Foreign Minister, referred to certain recent events 
which, he said, had placed a strain on relations with Russia. One of 
these was the Russian unilateral decision to extend her territorial waters 
in the Baltic to twelve nautical miles. This had deprived Swedish 
fishermen of their right to fish in waters that were previously inter- 
national, and it had also handicapped shipping and air traffic. Russia 
had refused a request from Sweden and Denmark for a legal inquiry. 
Another incident which had aroused violent indignation in Sweden 
was the shooting down of two Swedish aircraft over the Baltic the 
previous summer. 

Mr Unden said the Government had made emphatic reservations 
against incorporation of the proposed European Defence Community in 
the Council of Europe as it would be against Swedish policy of freedom 
from alliances to take part in deliberations on European defence. If the 
plan were carried out, he said, Sweden might have to reconsider her 
position vis-a-vis the Council of Europe. 


TURKEY. 24 Jan.—Turco- Yugoslav defence talks (see Yugoslavia). 
26 Jan. et. seq. Turco-Greek defence talks (see Greece). 


UNITED NATIONS 
Economic Commission for Europe 

30 Jan.—East-West Trade. It was announced that the Soviet 
Government had on 17 January informed the executive Secretary of 
E.C.E. of its willingness to take part in a conference on east-west trade. 
It had suggested a date in January, but after representations pointing 
out that this did not give time to convene the western Governments, the 
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United Nations (continued) 

Soviet Government had agreed to 25 February. The Soviet letter was 
a reply to an approach made to the Russian Minister in Switzerland on 
10 September 1952 by the executive secretary of E.C.E. An E.C.E. 
invitation to attend an east-west trade conference on g September 1952 
had been ignored by the Russian Government. 


Secretariat 

4 Feb.—Mr Lie, Secretary-General, issued a report on the problem 
of members of his staff accused of subversive activities. In it he de- 
clared that it had always been his policy to resist all pressure likely to 
undermine the secretariat’s independence, but this also required that 
none of its members should engage in subversive activities against any 
government. He said that since 1950 the U.S. permanent mission to 
the United Nations had made adverse comments on only 3 per cent of 
the 2,000 Americans on his staff. In most cases the comments served 
only as a basis for further examination. He emphasized that charges 
must be supported by a preponderance of the evidence, and he pointed 
out that the United Nations was ‘not a profitable place for spies and 
saboteurs’: almost all meetings and documents were open to everyone 
and no military secrets were handled by the staff. 


UNITED STATES. 26 Jan.—Soviet Air Strength. Gen. Twining, 
Vice-Chief of Staff of the Air Force, said in a report to the American 
Legion security commission that Russia had about 1,000 long-range 
medium bombers and that they were building airfields in eastern 
Europe and China as fast as they could. Of the U.S. Air Force, he said 
the total of 17,000 aircraft included large numbers of non-combat types 
and that almost half the total were obsolete and less than one-third 
were jets. 

27 Jan.—Foreign Policy. Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, said in a 
broadcast that the plan for a European Army ‘now seems to be some- 
what stalled’ and that was one of the reasons for his forthcoming visit 
to Europe with Mr Stassen. He said that of the $40,000 m. sent abroad 
since the end of the second World War nearly $30,000 m. had gone to 
western Europe, and if it appeared there were no chance—which he 
refused to believe—‘of getting effective unity, and if, in particular, 
France, Germany, and England should go their separate ways, then it 
would be necessary to give a little rethinking to America’s own foreign 
policy in relation to western Europe’. 

Surveying the situation in different parts of the world, he expounded 
the view that Soviet ambition to control Japan was at the root of their 
policy in Korea and Indo-China, and he also said that the Communists 
were stirring up hatred against the British and Americans in the Middle 
East and that if the oil of that area were to pass into the hands of 
potential enemies it would mean a tremendous shift in the balance of 
economic power. In a reference to the ‘revolutionary spirit’ in North 
Africa, he said that trouble in Morocco and Tunisia might lead to 
the contact with Europe being broken, and he underlined the import- 
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ance of Africa as a source of raw materials for Europe. He declared that 
U.S. foreign policy should be based on ‘enlightened self-interest’, and 
he promised a thorough investigation to ensure the elimination of all 
pro-Communists from the State Department. 

Mr Truman, the former President, declared to the press that Russia 
might not yet have succeeded in producing an atomic bomb. 

28 Jan.—Great Britain. Sir Roger Makins, British Ambassador, 
declared in a speech to the National Press Club that Britain’s stake in 
western Europe, her interest in its cohesion and strength, had never 
been greater, and that it was only in projects involving European 
federation in which Britain could not participate or take a lead because 
of her other and over-riding associations with the Commonwealth and 
her world position. Britain did, however, support these projects and 
already a permanent committee containing British representatives and 
members of the Iron and Steel Community had been established. 
Sir Roger Makins also pointed out that British land forces, at all events 
in armour, were still the most powerful national military formation 
in the N A'T.O. forces, that Britain had been the first to ratify the 
guarantees and declarations covering the German Contract and the 
European Defence Community treaty, and that Britain had undertaken 
obligations as member of the Council of Europe and in the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation. 

The Ambassador emphasized the importance of Anglo-U.S. agree- 
ment on Middle Eastern policy and said that, in the common interest— 
not only her own—Britain shouldered almost the entire defensive 
burden in that area. He finally declared that the British Government 
was ready, when the U.S. Government was ready, to explain and discuss 
the results of the Commonwealth economic conference. 

Nationalist China. Dr Tsiang, the Chinese Nationalist delegate to 
the United Nations, advocated in a speech in New York an offensive 
from Formosa against the Chinese mainland as the only means of 
saving China from Communism. He suggested that the offensive should 
be launched, not under American air and naval power, but inde- 
pendently by ‘free China’ after she had acquired sufficient air and naval 
strength to liberate the mainland. 

30 Jan.—Mr Dulles and Mr Stassen, head of the Mutual Security 
Agency, left Washington for a tour of European capitals. 

2 Feb.—President Eisenhower’s State of the Union Message. 
President Eisenhower delivered to Congress his State of the Union 
Message outlining future policy. The main points were: 

Foreign Policy. This would be new and positive; it must be a 
coherent global policy; and it must be developed in a bi-partisan spirit. 
Congress would be asked to endorse a resolution making clear that the 
Government ‘recognizes no kind of commitment contained in secret 
understanding of the past with foreign Governments which permit . . . 
enslavement’. Help to develop mutual security would be given to other 
nations in the measure of their own contributions to the common task. 
Practical unity in western Europe would be encouraged, and it was 
hoped the United States’ allies ‘would take the initiative in creating 
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United States (continued) 

broader markets and more dependable currencies to allow greater 
exchange of goods and services among themselves’. Such action would 
invite U.S. help in four ways: (1) the revision of customs regulations 
and extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act without ignoring 
the legitimate safeguarding of domestic industries; (2) encouragement 
of the flow of private American investment abroad; (3) offshore pur- 
chases of manufactured articles needed for defence which ‘are not 
seriously competitive with our own normal peace-time production’ ; and 
(4) the purchase from abroad of larger quantities of raw materials not 
possessed in adequate quantities by the United States. 

Korea and Formosa. More attention was being given to the develop- 
ment of additional South Korean forces. Instructions were being issued 
‘that the (U.S.) Seventh Fleet no longer be employed to shield Com- 
munist China’. The President pointed out that since the decision of 
June 1950 that the Seventh Fleet was both to prevent attack upon 
Formosa and to ensure that Formosa should not be used as a base for 
attack on the Chinese mainland, the Chinese Communists had invaded 
Korea and had rejected all the armistice proposals of the U.N. Com- 
mand and those sponsored by India in the United Nations which were 
approved by fifty-four nations. He said that the order ‘implies no aggres- 
sive intent’ on the part of the United States. 

Defence. Military strength must be achieved ‘within the limits of 
endurable strain’ upon U.S. economy, and changes in the defence 
laws would be recommended to clarify responsibilities and improve 
efficiency. A committee had been appointed to make recommendations 
concerning Government activities relating to international information. 

Fiscal and Economic Policy. The ‘accumulated obligational authority’ 
of the Government was already over $80,000 m., and unless budgeted 
deficits were checked the momentum of past programmes would force 
an increase of the statutory debt limit of $275,000 m. The first task was 
the elimination of the annual deficit. A balanced budget was essential 
to bring an end to planned inflation. Reduction of taxes would be 
justified only when the budget was under control. The President would 
not ask for a renewal of wage and price controls after 30 April or for a 
continuance of material and product controls after 30 June. 

Administration. The President repeated his determination to see that 
‘the disloyal and the dangerous’ were kept out of Government depart- 
ments. To ensure greater efficiency and economy in administration he 
would ask Congress to extend the Government Reorganization Act for 
eighteen months or two years beyond its expiry on 1 April. 

Resources and Agriculture. The President spoke of the need for a 
strong federal policy on resource development, to be carried out in 
partnership with the States and local communities. He said that agri- 
cultural policies would be studied by a special advisory commission. 

Labour. The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 would be amended. The 
Department of Labour had been authorized to set up a tripartite 
advisory committee consisting of representatives of employers, labour, 
and the public. 
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Discrimination. The President proposed to use the authority of his 
office to end discrimination of race, colour, or creed in the District of 
Colombia, including the Federal Government, and in the armed forces, 
and by friendly conferences with authorities in states and cities to make 
progress in establishing civil rights and equality of opportunity. 

Immigration. The President was requesting Congress to review im- 
migration legislation and enact a statute which would both guard 
national interests and adhere to American basic ideas of freedom and 
fairness to all. 

Social Services and Education. 'The social security system should be 
extended to cover millions at present excluded. The school systern 
demanded immediate federal aid. 

Great Britain. In a speech to the Pilgrims of the United States, Sir 
Roger Makins, British Ambassador, said that the health of Anglo- 
American relations required that Britain should stand on her own feet 
and not be dependent on American aid. He emphasized the rapid 
expansion of British production and exports and was confident that 
with perseverance that aim would be achieved. A great preponderance of 
power on one side, he said, set up fears and excited criticisms which 
might be interpreted as anti-American, just as there had been for years 
a steady stream of anti-British sentiment in America. He declared that 
this should not cause undue concern ‘for when it came to the pinch the 
British people would stand where they always stood on the great issues 
that troubled the world’. He described Anglo-American understanding 
as one of the main pillars of the Atlantic community, and said that there 
must be something stronger in that community than a mere aggregation 
of military forces. 


U.S.S.R. 23 Jan.— Western Powers’ Notes re property in east Germany 
(see Great Britain). 

27 Jan.—Austria. In a reply to the western Powers’ Notes of 12 
January proposing the reopening of talks on an Austrian State treaty, 
the Government asked the western Powers first to indicate their 
readiness to withdraw their draft proposal for an ‘abbreviated treaty’. 

29 Jan.—Austria. Notes were received from the three western Powers 
in reply to the Soviet Note of 27 January. They said that the three 
Governments did not consider it ‘appropriate’ to impose prior condi- 
tions for a meeting of the four deputies on Austria, but they repeated 
their readiness to discuss, without prior conditions, any matters relevant 
to the speedy conclusion of an Austrian peace treaty and to that end to 
attend a meeting of the deputies on 30 January or thereafter. 

Note to Denmark re foreign bases (see Denmark). 

Persian termination of Soviet-Persian fishery agreement (see Persia). 

30 Jan.—Further invitation to four-Power meeting on Austria (see 
Great Britain). 

Soviet proposal for east-west European trade conference (see United 
Nations, Economic Commission for Europe). 

31 Jan.—Commuznist Purge. Pravda published a list of officials 
said to be guilty of criminal carelessness or deliberate espionage. The 
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article said that important documents were being badly guarded in the 
Economic Bank, the Ministry of Health, and in the State supply 
system, and that the imperialist countries were spending huge sums in 
their efforts to secure secret information. It also reported that ‘a group 
of rootless cosmopolitans and Jewish-bourgeois nationalists had been 
unmasked in Lithuania, and it accused the heads of four Ministries in 
the Ukraine (Trade, Food, Meat, and Milk Production) of violating 
party principles in the choice of cadres. 

2 Feb.—Soviet Note to Persia re Caspian Sea fishery concession (see 
Persia). 

4 Feb.—Soviet reply re four-Power talks on Avstria (see Great 
Britain). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 22 Jan.—Balkan Defence. Speaking on the Isle of 
Brioni, Marshal Tito declared that co-operation between Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and ‘Turkey ‘threatened no one who has honest intentions’. He 
said that Yugoslavia preferred ‘realistic co-operation’ to formal pacts, 
but this would not be an obstacle to the development of relations. 

24 Jan.—Greece. At the close of talks between Mr KGpriilii, the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, and Marshal Tito, a communiqué was 
issued reporting complete accord in regard to the need for formulating 
concrete principles for co-operation in order to preserve peace. 

3 Feb.—Balkan Defence. M. Stephanopoulos, Greek Foreign 
Minister, arrived in Belgrade on a five-day visit for discussions on joint 
defence in the Balkans. 

4 Feb.—The Greek and Yugoslav Foreign Ministers emphasized at 
a luncheon that the new Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish grouping was to be 
clearly defensive and need not be exclusive. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Austrian General Election. 
East-west European Trade Conference, Geneva. 


Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Defence Science, 


New Delhi. 
Visit of Marshal Tito to Britain. 


South African elections. 
Conference on West Indian Federation, London. 


North Atlantic Council, Paris. 
World Health Organization, Sixth Assembly, Geneva. 


